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‘DELAWARE MUTUAL | 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON DEL. 
BR ob OFFICE, 
N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTOBS. 

Joan P. MoLzar, Row. Brivenvrst, Jr., 

Wim Boss, Witu1am G. Grssons, 

Taomas D. Wess, Gores W. Sronz, 

Wittiam Cansy, Jouy V. Ricz, 

Ggorce W. Bosz, Wuuiax H. Swirr, 

Wuuas 8. Hrs, Samvugt Bancrort, Jz. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 
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CROQUET SETS, 
«Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 


low and Wooden Ware, 4nd s general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO. 
31.57 905 Market St., Philada. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., PhiJadelphia, Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 8, 1871. 


No. 6. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 
The Spring Term of this Institute will open 

Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 

the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuar.es H, Daruneton, A.M. 
Preceptress—Fraycrs DaRLInGton. 
Assistants—Sipyzy P. Sressins, 

Euma J. Nivgs. 


This In4*itation is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar in iucements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a fuli College course, vet desire the advantages, 
of a liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
a promivent characteristic. 

For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


INDICES, HSTORIVAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures, 
For sale by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

41 6m. Philedelphia. 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO., 
26 South Second St., 

Have just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 
MADONNAS, 
of the finest quatity of these desirable goods, so 

long out of the market. 325 TFN 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now op+ning daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 
vited. 
New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINS ! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 
and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

701 ARCH STREET. 

T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 - 33 North Second 8t,, Philada: 


108. w.y. 
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TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses. 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate famili-s. in company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 
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friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 
Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 
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CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua De- 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam; 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Spring Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. 
6th, 1871. For circulars, &c., address MELLIS S. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
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REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased K. B. Bext’s interes 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same. 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, | 





NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 318.610. 


SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with him some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 
of his agency. Address or call on 

SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
48 4. No. 45 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


T. CLARKSON TAYLOR ’ 
MILTON JACKSON, M.S. } Principals. . 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 140 (old number 132): Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 


| ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 


311.78 B tween 14th and 15th &ts., New York. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
1871 Opening of Spring. 1871 


We have now in stock a choice assortment of fab- 


rics for Friends’ wear, to which we invite especial 
attention. 


Silk Warp Bombazines, ~* 
Neapolitans, 
Sylvanias, Serges, 
Sultana cloths & Pongees in sev’r’] shades 


Two lots ve-y fine Madonna Cloths, in dark shades. 

Mixed Dress Goods for suits, in variety, from 25 c. 
to 87 c. 

One lot dark steel Grenadines, very desirable. 

Two lots dark brown Summer Silks, } yd. wide. 

Full line neat Striped and Plaid Silks, from $1.00 
to $1.25. 

Japanese Silks, neat styles. 

Four lots dark brown and Olive Mohairs. 

Black Alpacas a specialty, from 25 o. to $1.37. 

Black Silks, a good assortment, from $1.25 to $4. 

French Lawns and Percales, in small patterns. 

Plaid Muslins, Cambrics, Piques and Swiss. 

Book Muslins, Blond and Bobinett. 

Bound Thibet, Hernanni, and Lama Shawls. 

The ‘‘Swarthmore Shawl’ a specialty,—a neat® _ 
mixed Shawl made expressly for us. , 

White Silk, Cashmere and India Silk Shawls. 

Plain India Silks, 87} c. 

One lot of Kerseymere Shawls, $9, worth $15. 

Samples = by mail, and goods by express when 
desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Tra & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 


T. THORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 50 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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COMRONICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADR 10 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street: 
iP OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tvenry-sigGnta Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Taree Dotiars. 
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It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the begianing of the volume. 
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P. O. monsy-onpers ; the latter preferred. Monty sent by mail 
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From “Reformers and Martyrs.” 
JOHN WESSEL. 


John Wessel was born about the year 1419 
or 1420, at Gréningen in Friesland. His pa- 
rents were respectable citizens, his father, 
Herman Wessell, being by occupation a 
baker, and his mother descended from a 
family of good repute in the town. But 
losing both of them in early youth, he was 
kindly cared for by a benevolent matron of 
good estate, who educated him along with 
her own son. John was lame in one foot, 
having his ankle distorted; which circum- 
stance may have promoted an inclination, as 
he grew up, to sedentary and scientific or 
literary pursuits. He was placed for some 
time in a school at Griningen, and afterward 
in the institution of the “ Brethren of the 
Common Lot” at Zwoll, where he had the 
advantage of forming an acquaintance with 
Thomas 4 Kempis, whose residence was with- 
in about half a league from the town. This 
acquaintance ripened into an intimate friend- 
ship, although Thomas was about forty years 
his senior; and this friendship appears to 
have had an important influence in moulding 
his opinions and forming the character of his | 
subsequent life. It was about that time that 
Hamerkin had just written his admirable 
work on the [mitation of Christ; and John 
Wessel has acknowledged that the perusal 
of that book was mainly instrumental in 
first leading him to a decidedly religious 
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course of life. The instruction which he re- 
ceived at Zwoll, and the pious example of 
his teachers there, doubtless contributed to 
promote this inclination. But his active and 
inquiring mind was not fully satisfied with 
the amount of learning to be obtained in the 
schools of the “ Brethren of the Common 
Lot,” which was in some sort elementary, 
though practically useful and substantial. 
Indeed, it appears that he had an almost in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge, in the depart- 
meats both of science and literature, as well 
as in what was then called theology. His 
desire, says Ullman, was to master every- 
thing the age offered as worthy of being 
known. And another of his biographers, 
Hardenburg, tells us that from his boyhood 
he had always something peculiar, and en- 
tirely repugnant to ail superstition. Thomas 
a Kempis had a great veneration for the 
Virgin Mary, and on one occasion exhorted 
his young friend to evince the same reverence 
for her. Wessel replied, “ Father, why do 
you not rather lead me to Christ, who so gra- 
ciously invites those who labor and are heavy- 
laden to come unto Him?” Thomas was 
also zealous in fasting, as in other parts of 
the usual discipline, and was once inculcating 
it upon Wessel, when he received from him 
this answer, “ God grant that I may always 
live in purity and temperance, and fast from 
sin and vice!” The narrator of this incident 
adds that Thomas 4 Kempis was so much 
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struck with his youthful friend’s reply, that 
“ he took occasion to alter some passages in 
his writings, which now show fewer traces of 
human superstition.” 

John Wessel had complied with all the 
usages and discipline of the school at Zwoll, 
and was appointed submonitor or lector to 
the third class of scholars; but the freedom 
of certain of his opinions, indicating the op- 
position which he afterward maintained to 
various superstitions, gave some umbrage to 
the inmates and authorittes, which is sup- 
posed to have induced him to leave the school 
sooner than he might otherwise have done. 
From the comparatively sheltered and domes- 
tic roof of the “ Brethren of the Common 
Lot,” Wessel departed for the renowned Uni- 
versity of Cologne, where he found a very 
different state of feeling among both students 
and professors. “ Theology,” says Ullmann, 
“reigned supreme at Cologne ;” but it was 
characterized by “ the stiff, gloomy, intolerant 
spirit of scholastic dogmatism ‘” very differ- 
ent from the warmth of practical piety with 
which young Wessel had before been asso- 
ciated. Cologne was the chief seat of the In- 
quisition in Germany. Laurentius, the found- 
er of that part of the establishment in which 
Wessel now resided, had boasted that he had 
himself pushed that great reformer John Huss 
into the fire at Constance! Wessel was dis- 
gusted with the condition of things in the 
university, yet he went through his studies 
regularly, and in due time received his de- 
gree of Master of Arts. But he has com- 
plained that he there heard scarcely anything 
but the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas and 
Albert Magnus, calculated either to rivet his 
youthful mind to superstition, or else to sati- 
ate and disgust him with the scholasticism so 
much in vogue. The latter seems to have 
been the result with him, and he placed him- 
self in opposition to many of the dogmas and 
traditions taught in the university. At the 
same time he highly prized the opportunities 
of consulting the valuable libraries with 
which Cologne abounded, and he made him- 
self well acquainted with the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages. 

After remaining several years at Cologne, 
he visited the seats of learning in several 
other countries ; a learned education in those 
days requiring many years of assiduity, and 
the inspection of various libraries, as the art 
of printing was then in its infancy, and books 
were comparatively rare and enormously cost- 
ly. A copy of the Bible is still to be seen at 
Utrecht, written by Jacob Enkhuysen about 
the year 1458, for which he charged 500 gold 
guilders; although money was then many 
times more valuable in comparison with the 
commodities of common life than it is at the 
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present period ; when, nevertheless, the poor 


can purchase a good copy of the Holy Scrip- 


tures for half a dollar. 

It appears that Wessel spent many years 
of his middle life in Paris, arriving there 
about the thirty-second year of his age, and 
residing there chiefly. until 1470, when he 
went into Italy for about two years, and then 
returned to Paris. Here in 1473, he met 
with the celebrated John Reuchlin, who has 
been called “the restorer of Hebrew litera- 
ture among Christians,’* with whom he after- 
ward at least renewed his acquaintance at 
Basle in 1475, if he did not even become his 
tutor. : ; 

The University of Paris, at the time of his 
residence there, was the scene of endless dis- 
putes among the learned on subjects which 
now appear worthy only of ridicule. Abstruse 
questions, of no practical importance what- 
ever, assumed vast proportions in the interest 
of the opposing factions of Nominalists and 
Realists, though really too childish to be 
worth dwelling upon, and at length became 
the subject of a royal ex parte interference 
and interdiction. For an example of the en- 
tangled nonsense which, in the middle ages, 
was called philosophy, we may refer the curi- 
ous to what Ullmann has said of these dis- 
putes in his elaborate memoir of the life of 
Wessel. It is indeed sorrowful to consider 
that such empty disputations constituted a 
large portion of what was then deemed the 
study of theology. Wessel became involved 
in these discussions, along with almost every 
one else in the the University of Paris, prob- 
ably to his own injury in so far as they drew 
his mind away from the comparatively sim- 
ple views of religion which he had imbibed 
among the Brethren at Zwoll. Yet he did 
not blindly follow the popular religious cur- 
rent. Whatever he found openly contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures, he felt bound to call 
in question. Thus he was led to oppose some 
of the cherished articles of the Romish creed, 
and even to doubt the absolute authority of 
the Romish church, and of its head, the pope. 
He was willing to go along with the pope, 
only when the pope went along with the 
Scriptures. He trusted in Christ as his Re- 
deemer, rejecting all personal worthiness as 
forming a claim on the favor of the Most 
High, and of course all desert or merit accru- 
ing from ecclesiastical penances or what were 
deemed good works. In this respect he seems 
to have advanced further than the pious friend 
of his youth, Thomas & Kempis. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to Indulgences, and attacked 
at the same time the Romish doctrine of Pur- 
gatory. He desired a return to the primi- 





* McCrie’s History of the Reformation in Italy, p. 29. 
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tive condition of Christianity, so far as he un- 
derstood it, in the constitution of the church. 
The traditions and the hierarchy of Rome he 
considered as something interposed between 
Christ and His church. The sale of Indul- 
gences was to his candid mind an abomina- 
tion, and he openly expressed his sentiments 
respecting it, says Ullmann, before all de- 
scriptions of men. The degradation of morals 
among the students of the Universities of 
Cologne and Paris greatly disgusted him. He 
looked there in vain for Christian piety, or 
even good morals. He thus expresses his 
feelings in regard to it. “In fact, what I 


saw when living at Cologne and Paris was | 


doubtless odious to God ; I mean not the study 
itself of the sacred sciences, but the moral de- 
pravity with which it was mixed up.” 

During a portion of the time of his resi- 
dence in Paris he appears to have been en- 
gaged in imparting instruction, partly in the 
form of lectures, both there and in cities 
within a convenient distance. At Angers, 
in particular, he delivered public lectures, in 
which he took occasion to advocate freely his 
opinions concerning Indulgences. 

In the year 1470 he went into Italy, and 
visited Rome; where he cultivatod an inti- 
mate friendship with Francis de Rovere, who, 
the next year, while Wessel was still there, 
was elected pope, and took the name of Sixtus 
IV. With this pope’s particular friend the 
Cardinal Bessarion, Wessel had _ previously 
made acquaintance in Paris; and (what seems 
remarkable) he now sheltered. himself under 
their friendship to promulgate in Rome itself, 
with greater security, his liberal and reforma- 
tory opinions. He had considerable medical 
knowledge and skill, and it has been said 
that he attended Sixtus in the capacity of a 
physician. Whether it was through his in- 
fluence that this pope gave his sanction to 
the institutions of the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Lot, is a matter of doubt, but it seems not 
by any means improbable. On one occasion 
soon after the elevation of Rovere to the 


-~Papal chair, Wessel waiting on him was in- 


vited to ask for some favor from the new 
pope. To this he modestly and frankly re- 
plied: “ Holy father, you are well aware 
that I have never aspired after great things; 
but now that you occupy the place of supreme 
priest and shepherd on earth, my desire is 
that your reputation may correspond with 
our character; and that you may so admin- 
ister your exalted office, that when the Chief 
Shepherd shall appear, He may say to you, 
‘Good and faithful servant; enter into the 
joy of thy Lord; while you on your part 
may be able confidently to aver, ‘ Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me five talents; behold, I 
have gained beside them five talents more.’ ” 


«+ 


On the pope remarking that this was a mat- 
fer which belonged to him, and that Wessel 
should now ask some boon for himself, he 
said, “Well then, I ask you to give me from 
the library of the Vatican a Greek and He- 
brew Bible.” “It shall be done,” replied 
Sixtus, astonished ; “ but, foolish man, why 
did you not ask a bishopric, or something of 
that sort?” “ Because,” rejoined Wessel, 
“of that I have no need.” Ullmann adds 
that the Bible was accordingly given to him; 
aud this remarkable manuscript, which was 
more precious to Wessel than the possession 
of a bishopric, is said to have been long pre- 
served in a convent near Groningen, where 
he spent part of his declining years. 

He very undisguisecly expressed his senti- 
ments respecting the subject of Indulgences, 
among all classes at Rome, not excepting 
those belonging to the papal court. But 
many of these persons had long ago divested 
themselves in reality of all religious sensi- 
bility, so that they could treat the prevailing 
prejudices, or even opposing views, with in- 
difference if not with ridicule. Thus Wessel 
could for a time express his opinions with 
more impunity ; but he learned by personal 
observation the hollowness and corruption of 
the Romish priesthood, and returned to France 
with his reformatory sentiments practically 
confirmed. This was probably about the 
year 1472, and he does not appear to have 
ever afterward felt any inclination to revisit 
Rome. 

(To becontinued.) 
For Friends’ Latelligencer, 
EARLY CULTURE. 

It is often my lot to be confined by sickness 
for months, deprived of the privilege of at- 
tending our religious meetings, and too feeble 
to indulge much in reading. At these seasons 
I have found the advantage of having been 
familiar, not only with the incidents con- 
tained in the Bible, but with the writings and 
journals of early Friends. Though not con- 
Jined to these, yet they were read with avidity 
in very early life, and the sympathy and in- 
terest then felt has continued through the 
course of a long and eventful life. 

I mention this only to encourage our dear 
young friends to pursue a course of solid and 
instructive reading while young. The mind 
is then more susceptible of durable impres- 
sions, and what is gathered may be laid up as 
food for the decline of life, when the avenues 
of terrestrial enjoyments are closing up. 

My heart is now often tendered when re- 
flecting on the beautiful simplicity of Scrip- 
ture language; many passages, both in the 
Old and New Testament, have never been 
equalled. The circumstances attending the 
two disciples as they went to Emmaus is pecu- 
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liarly touching. They communed together of | her, strive to follow her bright and shining 
the sorrowful event which seemed to have | example, as she endeavored to follow after 


blighted all their cherished prospects ; to them | Christ. C, E. H. 
it was a “day of trouble and of perplexity.” | Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 3d mo. 19, 1871. 
But the compassionate kindness of Hin whom hea 


they loved, and on whom they had placed| Cramor anp Excrrement.—The follow- 
their most confiding trust, in this hour of their | ing practical paragraph, from an address by 
extremity “drew near and went with them,” | the late Thomas Starr King, is pertinent, and 
as they walked by the way and were sad, and uuu likely to be pertinent as wise 
confirmed their doubting faith by “ explain- counsel until the Millennium. Accidentally 
ing in all the Scriptures the things concerning | finding and reading it, awakens again the de- 
himeelf;” and though “ their eyes were hold- | sire that some of the writings of one who was 
en that they should not know him,” yet it so| distinguished for his common sense, meta- 
reached the witness iv their hearts that when physical acuteness, poetic imagination, artis- 
they drew near to the village, and he made| tic taste, burning patriotism, glowing elo- 
as though he would go further, they earnestly | quence and rich humor, may be rescued from 
entreated him to stay, saying, “ Abide with | their repose in manuscript, and given to the 
us, for it is towards evening, and the day is} public; so that he may again and always be 
far spent.” And is not this the language of | speaking to the crowds ever eager and avx- 
the aged and way-worn disciple of the present | ious to listen to the speech of a noble and true 
day? Oh! how earnest the entreaty: Abide | American, upon whose like, take him for all 
with me ; pass not by, I pray thee, for “ it is in all, we ‘shall not soon look again. Inevery 
towards evening, and the day is far spent ;’ schoolroom and family these words should be 
and if he is pleased to turn in, and sit at the | kept, as words of daily suggestion: “It is a 
table with us, and to bless and break the | bad sign always for the performance and 
bread designed for our nourishment, our eyes | heneficence of any power, when there is much 
are opened, and we know by our former ex- | clamor in it and ‘excitement about it. Where 
perience of its sustaining virtue that it is //e,| a school is governed by the frequent accom- 
—that He is indeed risen,—and we are paniment of loud talk and whippings, there 
strengthened to become ne bearers of | is not nearly so much power at work as in a 
glad tidings. Hitti. | school where, through respect for the teacher, 
Richmond, Ind., 1871. | everything goes on quietly, as it were without 
sae | direction. So it is in homes; the more noise 

|: and scolding, the less parental power. Activ- 

ity and clamor of the tongue and hand are 
brought in to supply the Jack of that steady, 
central strength which organizes peacefully.” 


—---——--~~08—-—— ~ 


For Friends’ Totelligencer 
COMMUNICATION, 


— the announcement in last week’s 
Intelligencer of the departure of our dear 
friend Lucy Thompson, who was euddenly 
stricken with paralysis whilst in health 
of bedy and mind, and following the remains 
of her brother to the grave. Surely it is My dear Sisters,—Will you bear with me 
fitting, when the good and pure pass from | while I endeavor to bring before your impar- 
earth to heaven, that we should pause, and | tial notice a subject which to some may be 
reflect on their many virtues. Having long | rather distasteful, while others may regard it 
known and loved our departed sister, I feel | as a matter of trivial importance ; neverthe- 
constrained by the endearing ties of friend- | jess, it seems to me at the present time wor- 


TO CHRISTIAN WOMEN, 
(Prtracts from an aldres ty Jane M. Richardson.) 





ship, as well as for the benefit of others, to | thy of more than a passing thought. I refer ,. 


epeak of her Christian character. It may be | to our Christian duty as regards personal at- 
truly said, her life was a consistent one. She/tire. I am aware there are mapy voices 
was ever ready to extend a helping hand to|heard on this subject. Some are saying, 
the poor and needy, and had a kind word for | “ God looks only at the heart ;” others, that 
all. Her usefulness in her family, and in the | “it is right to appear attractive and graceful 
Society to which she belonged, will be sadly |to those around ;” again, “It is fitting to 

missed, " She filled the station of Overseer in | dress according to our rank and position in 
the Monthly Meeting of which she was a| society ;” further, “Tt does not answer any 
member, to the satisfaction of all who were in | good purpose to ‘be peculiar and odd in our 
attendance with her; her judgment was clear, | dress ;” and, “ It is our duty to make our re- 
and wisely administered when occasion re- ligion attractive to the world.” These plaus- 
quired. Her moderation was apparent in all | ible statements carry weight with not a few, 
things. Her children will jong feel the void | and tend in the case of some to silence a voice 
in their hearts occasioned by her removal. | within, and soothe the mental disquiet which 
May they, with us who knew her but to love! may at times be felt, while considering some 
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FRIENDS’ 


such plain Scripture injunction as the follow- 
ing :—“ Be not conformed to this world.” 

Permit me, in as short a manner as _possi- 
ble, to examine these statements by the light 
of truth. 

First Statement.—“ God looks only at the 
heart.” Now we know that the great work 
begins there ; but God looks for fruit, for our 
light to shine, for proof in our daily life that 
we are “transformed by the renewing of our 
minds,” fur evidence that we have been re 
deemed from the world. 

But is any one ready to say, “ My dress 
will neither glorify Him nor defile His tem- 
ple?” To the former I would reply, “Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God ;” to the latter by quoting 
that searching Scripture, “ Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin.” And, pointing to extrava- 
gant fashions, I would ask, Are they not un- 
becoming drapery for a temple »f God ? — un- 
becoming that spirit which can say, “I am 
crucified with Christ ”—unbecoming the fol- 
lowers of Him who pleased not Himself, but 
trod the way of cross bearing and self-denial, 
“leaving us an example, that we should fol- 
low His steps ?” 

Second Statement.—“ It is right to appear 
attractive and graceful in the eyes of those 
around.” In reply I would ask, What can 
be more attractive and pleasing, to eyes un- 
distorted by the god of fashion, than a simple 
yet graceful attire, regulated by a pure and 
correct taste, enhanced by the native ease of 
unfettered movement? And what more un 
attractive and displeasing to the intelligent 
observer than some of the fashions which now 
prevail, by means of which dressmakers and 
drapers seem to use the sisterhood as pegs ou 
which to hang in fantastic forms their wares 
and merchandise? When I look at these 
and seriously reflect, I am ready to blush for 
the dignity of our womanhood, and wonder if 
sensible men do not despise or pity. 

Dear Christian sisters, let me ask, Do these 
things make us attractive to the eye of the 
Master whom we serve? Do they become 
women professing godliness? When we see 
the gold and pearls and costly array, aud 
mark too often in the world of fashion around 
us the absence of the modest apparel, “ with 
shamefacedness and sobriety,” and see the 
symmetry of the human form deformed by 
“ pads,” and “ puffs,” and “ bustles,” and the 
graceful movements of nature crippled by 
“Grecian bends,” and “Alexandra limps,” is 
it not enough to remind us of Isaiah’s solemn 
message, “ Because the daughters of Zion are 
hanghty, and walk with stretched forth necks, 
and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as 
they go, and making w tinkling with their 
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the bravery of their tinkling ornaments,” etc.? 
(See Isa. iii. 16-24). 

Third Statement.— It is fitting and proper 
to dress according to our rank and position in 
society.” In reply to this, perhaps I cannot 
do better than to quote the words of a holy 
man lately gone to his reward: “ Neatness 
and inexpensiveness should govern the choice 
of all ranks ; general plainness would lead to 
no confusion ; many things better than dress 
make distinction between superiors and do- 
mestics; vulgar wealth, whose only right to 
rank is balance at a banker’s, needs finery to 
mark it; but cultivated people, native to the 
air of good society, are not in such straits, 
and require no such label.” He goes on to 
say, “It cuts me to the heart to see young 
mothers and Sunday school teachers tricked 
out in the height of fashion ; such things will 
ever prove to be ruinous snares, until we start 
our children on another track.” 

Fourth Statement.—* It does not answer 
any good purpose to be peculiar or odd in 
our dress.” I do not plead for peculiarity or 
odduess, for a badge, or for conformity to any 
rule of dress; but I do plead for Christian 
simplicity and moderation, and if this neces- 
sitates our becoming peculiar in the eyes of 
the world, we cannot helpit. We know who- 
soever will be a friend of the world is an 
enemy of God, and we are told that Christ 
came to “sanctify unto Himself a peculiar 
people.” 

A great man once said, “ The trimmings of 
the vain world would clothe a naked world ;” 
and we do know that moderation and self- 
denial aid the good and blessed purpose of 
bringing relief and comfort into homes of 
wretchedness and poverty; while rich and 
costly apparel too often cramp the means and 
withhold the hand of many iu moderate cir- 
cumstances. 

Fifth Statement.—* It is our duty to make 
religion attractive to the world.” But by 
conformity to the world we weaken our power 
of influencing others. Christians are now 
too much blended with the world ; many ap-. 
proach as near as possible to its habits, 
forms, and ceremonies, while they endeavor 
to preserve some spark of life in their own 
souls. This at least seems the practice, if 
not the aim, of too many among us. What 
we want to make religion attractive, and 
Christianity a living power, is a consistent, 
holy, self-denying life; not a bigoted adher- 
ence to sect or party ; not mere talking—not 
the profession nor the form—but the lan- 
guage of example speaking by the simplicity 
of our lives, by the godly sincerity of our 
words and actions, by the moderation of our 
desires and habits, by our liberality and fer- 


eet ; therefore .... the Lord will take away! vent charity.— The Christian. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INTEMPERANCE, 


Several months since, an article appeared 
in Friends’ Intelligencer upon this subject, 
over the signature R. H. It must have found 
@ response in the minds of many of its read- 
ers, as it suggested the propriety of our So- 
ciety taking a more active part in the sup- 
pression of this alarmingly increasing evil. 

It admitted that many of our members, 
especially of the younger class, felt it a duty 
to labor in the cause ; and if no way opened 
for them to act within the Society and under 
its fostering care, they would in obedience to 
apprehended duty, join other associations 
and we asa Society lose their needed strength. 
Many have already overcome their scruples 
of the propriety of so doing, if any they 
had, and are now laboring to reclaim the 
wanderer and render him a useful member of 
society. 

Others there are who cannot quite over. 
come some of the objections to the present 
organizations, and yet feel they are neglect- 
ing an imperative duty by lending to the 
cause their si/ent example only. They see the 
brightest talents wasted, the energy of youth 
recklessly destroyed, sacred vows disregarded, 
wives and children reduced to hopeless misery 
and want, the gray hairs of parents brought 
down with sorrow to the grave; and the re- 
proving query will arise, hast thou done 
what thou could to avert this sorrowful 
state of things? Upon many of us the nega- 
tive answer which must be given rests as a 
heavy burden, and we feel that the time 


calls aloud for a united effort to seek and to | 


save, 
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telligencer of 3d mo. 4th, might give rise to 
much valuable labor in our annual gathering 
that would result in an awakening from that 
lethargic state which was formerly so forcibly 
denounced as “neither hot nor cold.” Let 
us remember the sentence pronounced against 
it, and endeavor to do what our hands find 
to do. E. 

3d mo. 15th, 1871. 

EXTRACT FROM “ LECKEY’S HISTORY OF 

EUROPEAN MORALS.” 


It has always been the peculiarity of a cer- 
tain kind of theological teaching, that it in- 
verts all the normal principles of judgment, 
and absolutely destroys intellectual diffidence. 
On other subjects we find, if not a respect for 
honest conviction, at least some sense of the 
amount of knowledge that is requisite to en- 
title men to express an opinion on grave con- 
troversies. A complete ignorance of the sub- 
ject matter of a dispute restrains the confi- 
dence of dogmatism, and an ignorant person 
who is aware that, by much reading and 
thinking in spheres of which he has himself 
no knowledge, his educated neighbor has 
modified or rejected opinions which that ig- 
norant person had been taught, will, at least, 
if he is a man of senze or modesty, abstain 
from compassionating the benighted condi- 
tion of his more instructed friend. But on 
theological questions this has never been so. 


Unfaltering belief being taught as the first of 


duties, and all doubt being usually stigma- 
tized as criminal or damnable, a state of mind 
is formed to which we find no parallel in 
other fields. Many men and women, though 
completely ignorant of the very rudiments of 


Now, I would earnestly ask if Friends} biblical criticism, historical research, or sci- 


do not see not only the propriety but the | 


necessity also of engaging in this reform and 


entific discoveries, though they have never 
read a single page, or understood a single 


suggesting some method of acting in it as a! proposition of the writings of those whom they 
body, or encouraging such as feel it a duty | condemn, and have absolutely no rational 
resting upon them, to act as conscience dic- | knowledge either of the arguments by which 


tates, without fear of incurring the censure 
or disapproval of those to whom they are en- 
deared by religious association ? 

Our early Friends hesitated not to seek 


their faith is defended, or of those by which 
it has been impugned, will nevertheless adju- 


dicate with the utmost confidence upon every bs 


polemical question ; denounce, hate, pity, or 


the co-operation of men eminent for ability | pray for the conversion of all who dissent 
and influence to help carry on needed re-| from what they have been taught, assume, as 
forms, and why need we fear to do good as|a matter beyond the faintest possibility of 
way opens? Let us not be so fearful of! doubt, that the opinions they have received 
doing wrong that we dare not do right. As | without inquiry must be true, and that the 
our day draws to a close, is there not less | opinions which others have arrived at by in- 
danger of standing reproved for au overdis- | guiry must be false, and make it a main ob- 
charge of duty than of hearing the language, | ject of their lives to assail what they call 
“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” If heresy in every way in their power, except by 
not acted upon before that time in our sub- | examining the grounds on which it rests. 

ordinate meetings, may we not hope it will | 


claim the attention of our (N. Y.) Yearly 





Few persons have sufficient wisdom to pre- 


Meeting. This subject, with the important | fer censure, which is useful to them, to praise, 
suggestions of Darlington Hoopes in the Jn-i which deceives them. : 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NO OCCASION FOR WAR TO SETTLE NATION- 
AL DISPUTES, 


I was much encouraged in the perusal of 
the address to the members of the Society of 
Friends, in the Intelligencer of the 4th ult., 
upon the subject of petitioning the U.S. Con- 
gress to take measures for the adjustment of 
national differences by arbitration. The le- 
gitimate consequences resulting from nations 
resorting to war for a settlement of their dis- 
putes, is conclusive proof of its unrighteous- 
ness and barbarity. Witness the late war in 
these United States,—the destruction and 
waste of property by millions, and lives by 
thousands, sacrificed on the field of battle. 
Witness the still later war between the French 
and Prussians, involving the still greater de- 
struction of human life,and property, and its 
blight on morality, and other enormous sacri- 
fices ; and, after all, war dogs nothing in de- 
termining the justice and right of the question 
at issue. 

What vast expenditures are drawn from 
the hard earnings of the laboring class, to 
keep up a military school for teaching the 
sons of the influential and wealthy the art of 
prosecuting legalized murder; and men are 
extolled, and even placed in the highest office 
in the gift of the nation, because of their 
military achievements. 

This influence in favor of war being general 
and national, how can it be removed? We 
answer: by the faithfulness of individuals,— 
those who are already convinced of the evils 
of war, and who are willing to use the means 
they are blessed with for awakening in others 
a due consideration of the subject; a subject 
in which Friends especially must feel a deep 
interest. If memorials from the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends (or their representative Com- 
mittees) or others thus concerned, should be 
presented to the U. S. Congress, requesting 
that appropriate measures be taken for a final 
settlement, by arbitration, of all such national 
disputes as cannot by other peaceful means 
be adjusted, such a course, if not immediately 
successful, would tend to call forth a more 
general inquiry, and the tendency of such in- 
quiry must shortly lead to a final triumph, so 
that “ Nation shall not: lift up sword against 
nation, neither learn war any more,’—a glo- 
rious day indeed; may it be hastened. It is 
to be hoped another year will not be per- 
mitted to pass before this great subject is pre- 
sented to Congress for consideration. The 
tendency of such a movement would be to 
awaken an investigation into the continual 
and enormous burthens and evils inseparable 
from war; burthens and evils which, from 
their long continuanceand general prevalence, 
seem to have paralyzed the sensibility of many 


to their enormity. Notwithstanding the obsta- 
cles to be overcome may seem great, persever- 
ance in a good cause seldom fails of success 
sooner or later. An effort for the establishment 
of “ peace on earth and good will to men,” is a 
Christian effort, and therefore the unbounded 
confidence we may have in its prosecution, if 
performed in a Christian spirit and by Chris- 
tian means. . IRign. 
Duchess Co., N. Y., 3d mo., 1871. 





LooxkInG to others for our standard of 
happiness is the sure way to be miserable. 
Our business is with our own hearts and our 
own motives. 


0G Terahsrgye 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

My dear friend ’s part of a letter 
dated 11th inst. came safely to hand a few 
days past. It was the more acceptable be- 
cause, from thy long silence, I feared the 
infirmities of age, or immediate sickness, 
might be the cause of the interruption of our 
correspondence. That infirmities will be likely 
to increase upon us, as age advances, we may 
reasonably expect, and this sometimes seems 
to constitute the last scenes of probationary 
life. It is a lesson for us to learn, to manage 
these infirmities of body so as to promote the 
purity of mind or spirit—in other words, to 
discipline us for heaven. When the dissolu- 
tion of matter, the animal body, takes place, 
and the soul enters on its fixed and unchang- 
ing state, who can form an idea of its mode 
of being, until experience teaches the reality ? 
but to the well-disciplined mind (however 
human curiosity may sometimes imagine) 
the future mode of existence is of little mo- 
ment, provided we have evidence of our 
union with the life Divine that never dies. 
It is said, “ Life and immortality are brought 
to light by the gospel.” I suppose many con- 
sider it as a kind of historical knowledge, 
derived from reading the New Testament, a 
light that we get from the experience of 
others. But is there not a knowledge, an in- 
ward knowledge of eternal life, and the im- 
mortality of that Divine life, given to every 
dedicated obedient mind, in all ages and 
nations, whether the New Testament has 
ever been read or heard of by such minds 
or not? If this view may be taken of man- 
kind at large, in connexion with the sacred 
truth revealed to Peter and to us, that in 
every nation they that fear God and work 
righteousness, are accepted with Him, we 
may sometimes change the direction of our 
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‘man and other creatures. So in the inward. 
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mental telescope, and from the “gloomy 
icture” turn to the hidden seed of Divine 
ife in the hearts of thousands, even an in- 
numerable company of hidden little ones, 
scattered among the nations that inhabit this 
sublunary ball. 


we continue to move in the simplicity and 
faith (or to abide in our tents) best help will 
be near ” and will preserve. 

I have read of a curious plant that flour- 
ishes in the Florida Reefs, whose blossoms 
are “each at maturity a young plant, with 
rootlets already started, and ready to take 
hold of the earth as soon as it shall drop.” 
Is it not so with our words and actions, as we 
move around in our homes and among all 
we come in contact with? Unconsciously we 
are sowing broadcast, little seeds of good or 
evil, to root themselves in others, and repro- 
duce like sentiments and habits. R. L 
crriaieiaimaasamiaaatiacesliaieeememmmalill 






































However excellent and expanding the 
living: principles of the Gospel may be, it is 
plain that in our present state there are 
many things of which we are ignorant, or of 
which we may say with an apostle, “ we see 
but in part, and we know but in part”—and 
that part is probably a very small part. But 
are there not many things which people 
think they see and know, of which they yet 
know nothing as they ought to know? There 
certainly are many things in the knowledge 
and understanding of which I am but asa 
child, and therefore it is no marvel if I 
think as a child, and speak or write as a 
child. The present state of society—pro- 
fessedly religious society—is one of those 
things. To me it appears that Friends have 
been called forward to occupy the foremost 
ground in the profession and practical evi- 
dences of the gospel dispensation. The prin- 
ciples professedly held by them are purer, 
less in the mixture, and applied to more and 
deeper objects of human life and conduct, 
than other professors of the Christian name 
have seen or adopted. 
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Unity or Purpose.—In looking over 
our exchanges which report the missionary 
labors of the various Protestant sects, we ob- 
serve frequent allusions to the importance of 
unity of labor. The “Church Missionary In- 
telligencer” of last month is credited with 
the following remark: “ Nothing can be 
conceived so well calculated to banish dis- 
sension and promote brotherly love as the 
union of so many churches under the one 
missionary banner; ... for in this warfare 
victories are not gained, nor triumphs 
achieved by the peculiarities in which they 
differ, but by the grand and distinctive doc- 
trines of the gospel in which they agree.” 
What the author considers “the distinctive 
doctrines of the gospel” may or may not ac- 
cord with our views of the living Word which 
absolves differences, unites in one flowing 
stream the love of the Father, and through 
which the gospel is preached in every crea- 
ture—“There is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek ; for the same Lord over 
all is rich unto all that call upon Him.” 
(Rom. x. 12.) If the effect produced be the 
same, it matters but little by what name we 
designate the power which can alone regen- 
erate and purify the heart. The “unity of 
Spirit, which is the bond of peace,” is that 
unity which removes prejudices that prevent 
a coalition of labor and a full recognition of 
the Scripture declaration, that “one is your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
We believe our own Society might be bene- 
fitted by a more earnest effort to arrive at 


Thy acceptable communication two or 
three weeks since has occupied my feel- 
ing and close attention, and I have 
wanted to say a few words to thee, to encour- 
age thee to abide in the patience under the 
preparing Hand for further services in the 
church, for it appears to me, that thy deep 
baptisms and strippedness, and even “ great 
weakness,” are all in wisdom, dispensed for 
thy preparation for what is hinted at in thy 
last of “a field of labor ahead.” What that 
field in view is, my beloved daughter has 
not seen proper to name. Be itso. There 
is first the embryo blossom that has to endure 
the wintry season, storms, tempests, hail and 
rain, but the spring comes, when it expands 
and opens, and the tender fruit is formed 
within its calyx. This grows, increases and 
ripens in its due season for the service of 


Now, my dear §S., if it is and has been to thee 
a wintry season, be patient. “Consider the 
lilies, they toil not, neither do they spin.” 
Rightly thou sayest, “Surely the hand of 
God must be in the baptisms” that attend 
thee. But as said the Master, so in their 
measure the servants, “I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not.” I need add no 
more than to adopt the sentiment, “that if 
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a status wherein minor differences of opinion 
would be lost sight of in the earnest effort to 
“walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit,” that “the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us.’ We need oftener 
to remember, that there are “ diversities of 
gifts but the same Spirit,’ and there are 
“ differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord,” and there are “ diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh 
allin all.” “The word of wisdom,” “ The 
word of knowledge,” “ The gifts of healing,” 
“The working of miracles,” “ prophecy,” 
“discerning of spirits,” and “ interpretation 
of tongues” are not concentrated in and 
upon an individual, but “a manifestation of 
the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” Among all religious bodies there is 
discoverable a growing tendency to individu- 
al thought and action. While creeds and 
traditions still have a strong hold upon a 
majority of professing Christians, it is evi- 
dent that the spirit of inquiry which is 
abroad in the earth is loosening the bands 
which have too long held in bondage the ra- 
tional understanding, and prevented the ac- 
ceptance of the universal Light. 


With a cognizance of this vital force with- 
in, comes the knowledge that the word which 
continues to create and sustain “is nigh in 
the heart and in the mouth,” and is the 
spirit of Truth which unfolds to the mind 
the mysteries of the celestial kingdom. 


We may believe that in proportion to 
man’s faith in the revealings of the Holy 
Spirit, and his obedience to the divine law 
written upon the heart and “ placed in the 
inward part,” his understanding is enlarged 
and his comprehension of spiritual things 
perfected. Hence the diversity of sentiment 
in matters not in themselves vital, yet which 
are esteemed important as having a bearing 
upon the religious life. A great good would 
doubtless result from an honest adherence to 
individual convictions, at the same time al- 
lowing others the divine right to act in ac- 
cordance with the measure of light which 
has been given them. 


our views in regard to what are termed non- 
essentials, that which has been shown to be 
“ good,”—to-wit, “to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with our God,” can have 
no diversified meaning. The practical observ- 
ance of this blessed manifestation which is 
both “ancient and new” would enable all 
people to unite in the glorious anthem: 
“Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust 
and not be afraid, for the Lord Jehovah is 


my strength and my song; He alsois become 
my salvation.” 




























Wanrtep, Numbers 2 and 3 of the present volume 
(28) of Friends’ Intelligencer, for which six cents 
each will be given at office, 144 N. 7th St., Philada. 

MARRIED. 


DAVIS— BEIDLER.—On the 29th of Third month, 
1871, by Frieuds’ ceremony, Mordecai Davis to 
Hannah Mary Beidler; both of Chester Co., Pa. 

WILDMAN—WARNER.—On the 16th of Third 
month, 1871, at the house of William Y. Warner, 
Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., with the approba- 
tion of Falls Monthly Meeting, John Wildman, of 
Attleboro’, Busks Co., Pa., to Sarah Ann Warner, 
daughter of Yardley Taylor, late of Loudon Co., Va. 





DIED. 


EYRE.—On the morning of the 27th ult., Eliza- 
beth A., wife of William Eyre, aged 64 years; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia (Race St.) She was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which endeared her to a large circle of friends. 

POTTS.—In Baltimore, on the 21st ult., of scar- 
let fever, Abbie C., «ldest daughter of J. N. and 
Alice C, Potts, aged 3 years ; members of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 31st of First month, 187], 
after a short but severe illness, Mary Ann H., wife 
of Isaac Lippincott, in the 62d year of her age; a 
consistent member and elder of Chester Monthly 
and Westtield Preparative Meeting. She was a de- 
voted wife, a tender motber, and a sympathizing 
friend. We mourn onr loss, but feel a happy as- 
surance that it is her eternal gain. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

Committee of Management will meet in the Li- 
brary Room on Fourth-day evening, 4th mo. 12th, 
at § o’clock. 

J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 
tO 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 4th mo. )4th, at 
4 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting room at Race St. 

Wma. Eyre, Clerk. 





en 


FIRST DAY SCHOOL ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools will meet at Woodstown, N. J., 
on Seventh-day next (15th inst), at 10? A.M. Re- 
ports from all the Schools are requested. Essays on 
sabjects kindred to the movement will be gladly re- 
ceived, particularly in reference to the deficiency in 
suitable literature. All interested are invited. Pass- 
engers will purchase tickets for Wood:town, and 





If this. were the prevalent feeling, there 
would be no difficulty in uniting efforts for 
the general good. For whatever might be 
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leave from upper side of Market Street ferry, 
Philadelphia, at 3.30 Sixth-day afternoon and 8.15 
Seventh-day morning, where Friends will meet 
and convey them to place of meeting. The regular 
train returning leaves quarter before 3 P.M., and it 
is probable that an extra train will run, leaving 
about 54, and arriving in the city about 7. Wil- 
mington Friends will cross to Pennsgrove, and 
thenee by stage to Woodstown. 

Jos. M. Trumay, Jr., \ Clerks 

Emma WoRRELL, 7 


The Executive Committee will meet at same place 
Sixth-day evening at 7} o’clock, and Seventh-day 
9AM. D. Comuy, Clerk. 


Tuat which is most valuable and lovely 
of life on earth—sanctified friendship—cannot 
be said to die with those we love ; but through 
their death, it is rather raised to a higher 
and more influential life. By the transfer of 
our loved ones to heaven, our friendship be- 
comes spiritualized and perpetuated.—Light 
at Evening- Time. 

THE following extract of a letter from Al- 
bert L. Green, Indian Agent at the Otoe 
Reservation, is offered for insertion in the 
Intelligencer. 

Oror Acescy, Ngs., 3d mo. 9th, 1871. 


Our school is doing finely, and the progress 
that our Indians are making, tends to encour- 
age us very much. 

The Indian Aid Association have accom- 
plished more than they imagine, and every 
dollar that Friends have sent, or will send, 
must materially aid in the final accomplish- 
ment of this great work. 

We have awakened the Indians from the 
lethargy of barbarism, and they are begin- 
ning to aspire to a better way of living. 
They are cutting logs for houses, and almost 
every man of influence in the tribe contem- 
plates building one. 

We are laboring to entirely break up 
their mode of village life, and I think that in 
another year we will have succeeded. We 
have now nearly finished three houses, and 
have the materials ready for several more; 
the Indians are very much pleased with them, 
and want to get stock, &c., as soon as possi- 
ble. If asale of land can be effected, and 
money raised thereby, their progress in civ- 
ilization will be very rapid. 

The Otoes have returned from a very suc- 
cessful hunt, and many of them are busily en- 
gaged in preparing logs for the saw-mill pre- 
paratory to building substantial frame houses. 
The Interpreter estimates the number of logs 
at about 600. 

We are supplying the tribe with wagons, 
horses, oxen, &c., but as our funds are very 
limited, the work goes on slowly. The sum 
of $1500, which was set apart from their last 
annuity, together with $2400 which was our 





share of the appropriation made by Congress 
for the Northern Superintendency, embraces 
the whole amount of what we have to expend 
to build houses, purchase implements, teams, 
&e. 

The trading establishment, under the 
charge of our storekeeper, is being conducted 
thus far very successfully ; and the Indians 
appreciate the advantage of the store estab- 
lished by a few Friends in Philadelphia. 








From “The Little Things of Nature.” 
EXCEPTIONS. 


It is well known that all substances which 
have been heated, as they cool decrease in 
size, and become of greater specific gravity ; 
or, in other words, a little smaller, and a 
little heavier. Even things that are ordi- 
narily cold, become, under the influence of 
severe frost, a little smaller. The strips of 
iron that form the path for the wheels of the 
railway train becomes shorter when the frost 
is intense ; the pendulum of a clock, in a 
room where there is no fire, becomes under 
similar circumstances shorter, and the “ time” 
is falsified ; an iron rod that, while it is red 
hot, exactly fits an opening, is too small for 
it when it has cooled. The exception to these 
usual phenomena is, that water, one of the 
most valuable substances in nature, instead 
of decreasing in volume as it freezes, occu- 
pies more room when it has become ice; and 
instead of becoming heavier as it freezes, is, 
when in the shape of ice, perceptibly lighter. 
See how admirably this operates for the ad- 
vantage of man! Had water been governed 
by the rule that applies to other substances, 
in winter, when the thermometer sunk to 32°, 
or “ freezing point,” the layer of ice formed 
on the surface would have immediately sunk 
to the bottom ; another layer would have 
taken its place, and have similarly sunk to 
the bottom ; and in a little while the whole 
reservoir would have been changed into a 
solid mass, which no subsequent summers 
could have thawed, and the world would soon 
have become uninhabitable for want of drink. 
As it is, the water is pr3served in its fluid 
form, and warm enough for use; while the 
surface offers a play-ground for boy and man, 
agreeable in its novelty and in the excite- 
ment of the exercise needful to keep the body 
afloat. Sea-water does not freeze till it is 
nearly four degrees colder than fresh water 
needs to be before congealing, thus assisting 
to keep the ocean open at all seasons. 

Mark, in the next place, the curious nature 
of quicksilver, or mercury. A very consid- 
erable degree of heat is required to melt every 
other kind of metal; but mercury becomes 
fluid with no more heat than is supplied by 
the atmosphere of England! In the Arctic 
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regions, and wherever else the temperature 
sinks to —39, or seventy-one degrees below 

freezing point, mercury is solid, resembling a 
lump of silver, or any other white and shin- 
ing metal. There it needs fire to bring it 
into the fluid condition; but in our own 
happy island,— 

** Great, glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,’”’ 

and in all countries of similar and even of 
harsher climate, so Jong as the intense rigor 
of the frigid zone is never experienced, mer- 

cury is permanently molten. Hence, we can 

use it for the construction of the thermome- 

ter, measuring every delicate change in the 

warmth of the air, and in the temperature of 
subsiances used in the processes of arts and 

manufactures, which could scarcely be at- 

tempted without the aid of this wonderful in- 

strument. Quicksilver is one of the most ex- 

traordinary substances in nature. It sup- 

plies one of the deadliest of poisons, and one 

of the most potent of medicines. It is the de- 

light of children, as its globules roll prettily 

up and down the teatray, chasing one an- 

other like themselves in their swift-footed | 


painter depict on his canvas. Were plants 
always anchored to the ground by genuine 
roots, the mistletoe would hang no golden 
bough amid the gray and tattered thorns and 
apple-trees of mid winter, a crowd of living 
pearls entangled amid branches that wear the 
semblance of death; no lichens would enrich 
the old tower and dismantled castle with 
time-stains of purple and orange that make 
the deep sheen of the faithful ivy yet more 
lustrous in its contrasted verdure; nor would 
orchids dwell, like birds, amid the boughs of 
tropical trees, adorning the vigorous one with 
rich hues, and scenting it with composite and 
warm aroma, alike foreign to its personality, 
and rendering the decrepit far more beautiful 
in decay than it stood even in the prime of 
its existence. The orchids are well known to 
the lovers of choice flowers. After the for- 
get-me-not, the maiden-hair fern, and the pret- 
ty uncurling leaves of our own old-fashioned 
English ferns, comforted with brown plumage 
till they are strong and tall, there are none 
that form such links of pleasure between the 
giver and the receiver. It is not, however, 
so well known that in their native woods 





sports, and reflecting every happy little face , they are strictly cerial plants,—that is to say, 
that peers into their tiny yet brilliant mir- | that they perch themselves in the clefts of the 
rors ; man sees in it an emblem of the heav- | boughs, deriving their nourishment from the 
enly flock that in this present life is broken |air and from the decaying organic matter 
into particles innumerable, kept asunder by | that lodges around them, and that, if planted 
the dust, the hindrances, the misunderstand- | in earth, many of them will not live. 

ings, the infirmities of the life in the body, | Of stemless plants we have examples in in- 
but which are yet all of one substance and | numerable field flowers, and in many flowers 
purpose, spherical and bright, in their souls; | of the garden, such as the tulip and the cro- 
and which, though the sport of the world,; cus. They have flower-stalks, certainly, but 
and called by many names,—Ephesian and |they have no proper stem. To this class of 
Laodicean, Episcopalian and Independent, | plants is mainly owing the sweetly-variegat- 
—shall yet resolve, when assembled by Him | ed vesture that conceals the soil, providing 
who sitteth as the Refiner and Purifier, into | turf in the meadow and lawn, embroidery for 


glorious and everlasting unity. 


them when summer comes, and tapestry of 


One other illustration from the inorganic | moss for the flanks of the waterfall. Fancy 
world, and we conclude. While quicksilver’ the aspect of a country where the earth was 
melts with the first kiss of solar warmth, | perennially like a street, or a newly-ploughed 


platinum defines the utmost heat of the cru- 
cible. Hence, by the art of the welder, it 
can be manufactured into cups and other ves- 
sels that are required to endure the intensest 
fire, serving purposes of recondite chemistry 
which without it could never be achieved. 
In the vegetable kingdom this admirable 
arrangement attracts us at all points, The 
idea of a plant, when developed with all its 
parts complete, includes root, stem, leaves, 
flowers, and seed. But every one of these 
parts is at times found to be wanting, so far 
as palpable and visible reality is concerned ; 
some plants being exceptionally destitute of 
root, others of stem, others of leaves, &c. The 
absence of the respective parts gives an ex 


field, or a newly-gravelled garden. walk, and 
the figment will be that of a world without 
stemless plants ;—the flowers and the fruits 
aloft, reserved for men ; no sea of daisies for 
the tiny ones in spring ; no loved small hands 
overflowing with bluebell and wood anemone 
—to a child the blossoms of paradise itself. 
Among the stemless plants are many acrid 
ones. The herbage of the fields is by no 
means the exclusively sweet and juicy fodder 
we may deem it. Buttercups are quite the 
reverse of sweet. The pastoral animals eat 
but few of them, and then apparently as con- 
diments to the succulent and insipid grass, 
just as we ourselves take pepper and salt to 
our meat and potatoes. How beautiful, 


quisite variety and gracefulness to the face of |again, the exception in regard to many of 
those low-growing plants, when specially and 


nature, such as no poet can describe, and no 
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directly serviceable to man, that, unlike the 
enduring Trees,—those great, grand pillars 
which watch the rise and fall of generations, 
—they last only for a year. Wheat, barley, 

as, beans, turnips, carrots, if not annual, 
are only biennial’ They must be sown fresh 
and fresh every year ; so that man, instead of 
living without employment; thence lapsing 
into indolence; thence into evils, from 
which occupation preserves him, as he 
would most certainly do, did his daily 
bread drop off trees into his mouth, like 
acorns on to the pigs’ refectories in the 
woods—instead of this, is kept continually 
engaged, tilling the soil, depositing the seed, 
reaping, threshing, grinding, baking. ‘These 
occupations call others into play. ‘The gene 
ral stimulus to all the powers of the mind 
shows itself in inventions, art, and sciences ; 
and to the exceptional circumstance of the 
staff of-life growing upon au annual instead 
of a perennial plant, man may ascribe, under 
Providence, a large measure of his civiliza- 
tion, the best temporal sign of which is the 
neatness and completeness of his breakfast 
and dinner table arrangements. As the mor- 
al culture of a community may always be 
judged of by its treatment of women, so may 
the civilization of a people or nation by the 
mode in which it takes its food. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





LINES 


Written after visiting the dungeun at Carlisle, in 
which James Parnell was convinced by Geo. Fox, 
in the year 1653 ; and afterwards reading the ac- 
count of his confinement and death in the prison at 
Colchester, in the year 1656. 


BY TILOMAS WILKINSON, 


When looking heavenward fiom my poor estate, 
Where, chained to earth, my dull affections wait ; 
Where love and zeal at best but feebly draw 

My tardy steps to duty’s holy law ; 

Thee, righteous Parneil! I with tears behold, 

In age a stripling, but in service old; 

I stand reproved by thee, thou youth Divine, 

A backward chi/d, with years that double thine. 
On thy fair m:nd the boundless power of truth, 
Rose strong and ardent in thy tender youth ; 

And led thee forward, fearless, without guile, 

To warn the sinful of this darkened isle. 

Many there were in those laborious days, 

Who heard the Word and gave the Maker praise, 
But watchful, fierce the arm of power arose, 
And struck the servant laboring in His cause. 
Now bruised, benumbed, I see thee stretched alone, 
A stone thy pillow, and thy bed a stone; 

I see thee sitting in thy dreary cell, 

No kindling fires the unwholesome damps dispel, 
No friend allowed to soothe thee in thy woe, 

Thy prison- floor denied a little straw ;— 

The cheering food that weeping friendship sent, 
From thy pale lips by ruthless epeilers rent— 
My spirit melts, my eyes with tears o’erflow, 

To see thee stript of every hope below. 

Yet, round thy dungeon shone a light divine, 

The faithful Prophet’s holy fire was thine ; 





| Thy God was near thee, aud thy soul found rest, 


Pure as an angel's, on thy Saviour's breast ; 
His tender hand still sweeter food supplied 
Than all thy keeper’s cruelty denied ; 

Sustainéd thus—we see thy spotless mind 

In fetters faithful, and ia suffering kind, 

Thy spirit, meek, like His whose temples found 
The plaited thorns, and bled beneath their wound. 
Ye blooming youth, whose feeling bosoms glow 
With tender pity o’er the tale of woe, 

Here like yourselves a virtuous youth survey, 
Who for his faith ‘mid gloomy felons lay ; 

Cold, hunger, insults, fetters, stripes, he bore, 
Till the Jast pang of invocence was o’er. 

But why this suffering ? That achurch might spring 
Pure, firm, devoted to its Lord and King ; 
Raised by the Almighty and His servant’s hands, 
Amid the nations now in peace it stands ; 

But does that power encompass it around 
Which once bore rnle? that holy zeal abound ? 
In much external comfort now we meet, 

But do we humbiy sit at Jesus’ feet,— 

Beneath this precious canopy of love,— 

And there refreshment, for our spirits prove ? 
Ah! what are outraged temples rising fair, 

If yet the holy Presence is not there ? 

Bet‘er in cold, damp dungeons still to lie 

With hearts prepared, and favored from on high. 
Ye rising youth! Oh, could the teader strain 
But reach your heart, and there not plead in vain, 
It would repeat: Of pleasure’s gilded snare, 
However bright, beware, dear youth, beware ; 
Its svren smile may fascinate the eye, 

But hid beneath, the sting of adders lie. 

Then turn with bosoms simple and sincere 

To that blest Light which sbines distinct and clear ; 
A light from heaven to guide you on your way, 
To the pure regions of more perfect day. 

This to the Youth; and oh! ye aged, too, 

The warm expostulating strain allow— 

Yes, well I know beneath white hairs are found 
Those to the law, and testimony bound ; 

Bat there are snares matur-st age assail, 

And even o’er the last of life prevail. 

When pleasure’s restless train let go their hold, 
The soul in secret hugs its Idol—gold. 

Immortal spirits, destined for the sky, 

Shall they in bondage, chained to ingots lie? 

It was not so, when our forefathers rose 

To advocate the Christian’s glorious cause. 
Dependent on their God—to Him revigned, 

The world hung lightly on each faithful mind ; 
They knew this truth, that in a worldly heart 
The love of God can have but little part. 

Are we their sons, who, at the Almighty’s call, 
Left wives and children, houses lands, and all, 
To sound the gospel through a darken-d land, 
While death and perils frowned on every hand ? 
Father and Lord! once more, ob ! make us feel 
A sacred portion of their fervent zeal ; 

Again, oh! shake us as in times of old, 

When tens of thousands gathered to Thy fold ; 
When such as Burrongh, Fox, and Dewsberry, 
Went forth devoted servants unto Tree, 

And precious Parnell for Thy cause laid down 
His spotless life, and met the martyr’s crown. 


—- tem 


“Tue gentle courtesy of the words and 
ways of one living in the light of the divine 
countenance is as different from the polished 
surface of mere worldly politeness as are the 
beams of the setting sun to the rays of a gas 
lamp.” 
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LONGINGS. 

Dear Lord ! who loves both weak and strong, 

And will the erring soul forgive ; 
To whom all homage doth belong, 

By whom, in whom, we all do live. 
Dear Lord! come nearer, let me touch 

If but Thy garment hem, ’tis well ; 
Erring, I love Thee, love Thee much, 

More than my feeble praise can tell. 
When dark and sad the way, it seems 

A long and dreary path I tread, 
{llumined by Thy love, the gleams 

Of heavenly light are o’er me shed. 
Infinite pity, tender love, 

Mercy and peace are in Thy hand, 
Stoop nearer! send Thy heavenly dove! 

And guide me to that ‘‘ Better Land !”’ 


R. L. 
— — ~~ —— 


POWER OF A SMILE, 


I sighed to do good, but I could not. My 
friends and neighbors were all independent, 
and needed no aid from me. My means were 
so limited that I had nothing with which to 
assist the poor and needy, and my health so 
delicate that I could be of no service to the 
sick and suffering. The power of doing good, 
I felt, greatly to my regret, had been denied 
me. As I walked, musing in this way, I be- 
held an old man approaching. His form was 
bent, his cheek furrowed, his hair white and 


thin. In one hand was a staff, in the other 


was a stick, which he held across his shoulder, 
and upon which was suspended ‘a wallet con- 
taining, as I suppose, a few articles of apparel. 


He came feebly onward, and as I drew near 


he stepped from the walk and stood for me 








thanks.” Conversing with her a few moments, 
I learned that she had been to see a poor sis- 
ter, residing several miles. distant, who was 
sick and dying. As I turned to leave, with 
a few words of sympathy, she thanked me 
again and again, and then fixing her eyes in- 
quiringly upon me, she said: “ Mayn’t I 
ask, Miss, if you ain’t the young lady that 
spoke so kindly, last week, to my poor old 
father ?” 

“T met an old man, just about this spot, 
last week, and I smiled upon him, but I did 
not speak,” I replied. “ That was my father !” 
she exclaimed, grasping my hand, “and I 
thank you, for him, for the smile. He has 
talked about it ever since, and tells every 
day how much good it did him. And new, 
how much good your kindness has done me, 
young lady,” as she pressed my hand and 
burst into tears. And I felt, at that moment, 
that I would never say again that I could not 
do good in the world.—Lutheran Observer. 


A Goop conscience is better than two wit- 
nesses—it will consume your grief as the sun 
dissolves ice. It is a spring when you are 
thirsty—a staff when you are weary—a screen 
when the sun burns—a pillow in death. 


From the National Standard. 
LETTER FROM SOJOURNER TRUTH—LAND 
FOR THE FREED PEOPLE. 
Fiorence, Mass., Fes. 18th, 1871. 
Mr. A. M. Powell, Dear Sir :—I have been 
making my appeal to the people of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts for seven months, 
to get them to petition Congress to give the 


to pass. I glanced at him ; his whole appear- | Freed People a grant of land so that they 


ance indicated poverty and want. I did not 


speak, but with my feelings expressed in my 
face, I smiled kindly upon him. “ Ah, how- 





can be led to earn their own living, and be 
taken off the support of the government. I 
have been hoping somebody would print a 


de-do: how-de-do ?” instantly and with strong | little of what I am doing, but the papers 
emphasis, spoke out the old man, his whole | seem to be content simply in saying how old 


countenance lighting up and his whole man- 
ner changing. Nothing more. was said; we 


I am. 
I was in hopes that this would be the last 


both passed in silence along. | winter that those poor people would suffer so 
A short time after this, at nearly the same | much around Washington. It is a shame, 
spot in which I had met with the old man, I| while the government has so much unoccu- 
saw a woman sitting upon the grass, by the | pied land in the West where they might earn 
road-side, with her elbow upon her knee and | their living. I have got fifty petitions print- 
her head resting upon her hand She did not | ed at my own expense, and I hope you will 
notice me, as I passed her, for her eyes were | urge the people to sign similar ones. 
closed, but she looked so worn and tired and; I am going to Kansas in hopes of finding 
her attitude was so sad and thoughtful that} the land there; and I wish to finish my work 
my sympathies were at once excited, and [| here before I go. I hope you will print all 
turned back to address her. In my hand I | that you can on this subject and so help me 
carried a small basket of early apples which | in my work, for it will benefit you as well as 
I emptied upon the grass, beside the woman, the rest of the people. The Lord is in this 
saying: “ Madam, you are worn and tired;| work. Ycurstruly, Sojourner Trutn. 
these apples may refresh you—will you ac-| P.S. Rev. Gilbert Haven of Boston is 


cept them?” At the sound of my voice she 
started, looked earnestly at me and said: 
** Accept them, O yes, Miss, with a thousand 





kindly aiding me in getting petitions signed, 
and will send all of the Massachusetts peti- 
tions to Congress for me. 








\ 
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[The following is the petition referred to by 
Sojourner Truth. We hope it may receive 
many signatures, and be favorably consid- 
ered at an early day by Congress.—Ep.] 

PETITION. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives, in 

Congress assembled : 

Whereas, through the faithful and earnest 
representations of Sojourner Truth (who has 

ersonally investigated the matter), we be- 
lene that the freed colored people in and 
about Washington, dependent upon Govern- 
ment for support, would be greatly benefited 
and might become useful citizens by being 
placed in a position to support themselves; 

We, the undersigned, therefore earnestly 
request your Honorable Body to- set apart 
for them a portion of the public land in the 
West, and erect buildings thereon for the 
aged and infirm, and otherwise so to legislate 
as to secure the desired results. 


DRESSING WITH PLAINNESS.—It would 
lessen the burdens of many who find it hard 
to maintain their place in society. It would 
lessen the force of the temptations which 
often lead men to barter honor and hon- 
esty for display. It would lessen, on the 
art of the rich, the temptation to vanity. 
t would lessen, on the part of the poor, 
the temptation to be envious and malicious. 
It would save valuable time. It would re- 
lieve our minds from a serious pressure, 
and thus enable us to do more for good en- 
terprises. 
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FROM “ MY STUDY WINDOWS.” 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
THE ROBIN. 

The return of the robin is commonly an- 
nounced by the newspapers, like that of 
eminent or notorious people to a watering- 
place, as the first authentic notification of 
spring. And such his appearance in the 
orchard and garden undoubtedly is. But, 
in spite of his name of migratory thrush, he 
stays with us all winter, and I have seen him 
when the thermometer marked 15 degrees 
below zero of Fahrenheit, armed impregnably 
within, like Emerson’s Titmouse, and as 
cheerful as he. The robin has a bad repu- 
tation among people who do not value them- 
selves less for being fond of cherries. There 
is, I admit, a species of vulgarity in him, 
and his song is rather of the Bloomfield sort, 
too largely ballasted with prose. His ethics 
are of the Poor Richard school, and the 
main chance which calls forth all his energy 
is altogether of his belly. He never has 
those fine intervals of lunacy into which his 
cousins, the catbird and the mavis, are apt 
to fall. But for a’ that and twice as muckle’s 


a’ that, I would not exchange him for all the 
cherries that ever came out of Asia Minor. 
With whatever faults, he has not wholly for- 
feited that superiority which belongs to the 
children of nature. He has a finer taste in 
fruit than could be distilled from many suc- 
cessive committees of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, and he eats with a relishing gulp not 
inferior to Dr. Johnson’s. He feels and freely 
exercises his right of eminent domain. His 
is the earliest mess of green peas; his all 


the mulberries I had fancied mine. But if 


he gets also the lion’s share of the raspber- 
ries, he is a great planter, and sows those 
wild ones in the woods, that solace the pedes- 
trian and give a momentary calm even to 
the jaded victims of the White Hills. He 
keeps a strict eye over one’s fruit, and knows 
to a shade of purple when your grapes have 
cooked long enough in the sun. During the 
severe drouth a few years ago, the robins 
wholly vanished from my garden. I neither 
saw nor heard one for three weeks. Mean- 
while a small foreign grape-vine, rather shy 
of bearing, seemed to find the dusty air con- 
genial, aud, dreaming perhaps of its sweet 
Argos across the sea, decked itself with a 
score or so of fair bunches. I watched them 
from day to day till they should have secret- 
ed sugar enough from the sunbeams, and at 
last made up my mind that I would celebrate 
my vintage the next morning. But the rob- 
ins, too, had: somehow kept note of them. 
They must have sent out spies, as did the 
Jews into the promised land, before I was 
stirring. When I went with my basket, at 
least a dozen of these winged vintagers bustled 
out from among the leaves, and alighting on 
the nearest trees interchanged some shrill re- 
marks about me of a derogatory nature. 
They had fairly sacked the vine. Not Wel- 
lington’s veterans made cleaner work of a 
Spanish town ; not Federals or Confederates 
were ever more impartial in the confiscation 
of neutral chickens. I was keeping my 
grapes a secret to surprise the fair Fidele 
with, but the robins made them a profounder 
secret to herthan I had meant. The tattered 
remnant of a single bunch was all my har- 
vest-home. How paltry it looked at the 
bottom of my basket—as if a humming bird 
had laid her egg in an eagle’s nest! I could 
not help laughing; and the robins seemed 
to join heartily in the merriment. There 
was a native grape-vine close by, blue with 
its less refined abundance, but my cunning 
thieves preferred the foreign flavor. Could 
I tax them with want of taste? 

The robins are not good solo-singers, but 
their chorus, as like primitive fire- worshipers, 
they hail the return of life and warmth to 
the world, is unrivaled. There are a hundred 
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singing like one. They are noisy enough 
then, and sing as poets should, with no after- 
thought. But when they come after cherries 
to the tree near my window, they muffle 
their voices, and their faint pip, pip, pop / 
sounds far away at the bottom of the garden, 
where they know I shall not suspect them of 
robbing the great black- walnut of its bitter- 
rinded store. They are feathered Pecksniffs, 
to be sure, but then how brightly their 
breasts, that look rather shabby in the sun- 
light, shine in a rainy day against the dark 
green of the fringe-tree! After they have 
pinched and shaken all the life out of an 
earthworm, as Italian cooks pound all the 
spirit of a steak, and then gulped him, they 
stand up in honest self-confidence, expand 
their re 
a lobby member, and outface you with an 
eye that calmly challenges inquiry. 
look like a bird that knows the quality of 
raw vermin? I throw myself upon a jury 
of my peers. Ask any robin if he ever ate 
anything less ascetic than the frugal berry of 
a juniper, and he will answer that his vow 
forbids him.” Can such an open bosom cover 
such depravity? Alas, yes! I have no doubt 
his breast was redder at that very moment 
with the blood of my raspberries. On the 
whole he is a doubtful friend in the garden. 
He makes his dessert of all kinds of berries, 
and is not averse to early pears. But 
when we remember how omnivorous he is, 
eating his own weight in an incredibly short 
time, and that nature seems exhaustless in 
her invention of new insects hostile to vege- 
tation, perhaps we may reckon that he does 
more good than harm. For my own part, I 
would rather have his cheerfulness and kind 
neighborhood than many berries. 


stile Getic 
THE TRUE USE OF WEALTH. 


The majority of those who have any con- 
trol over money are usually much more con- 
cerned about its acquisition than its disburse- 
ment. The idea that money is hard to get 
and easy to spend, is so thoroughly woven 
into the minds of men, that they are usually 
content to put all their serious energies into 
the former, leaving the latter to follow as a 

leasant pastime, or, at the most, giving it 
but the remnants of their attention. Yet 
as all (excepting, perhaps, the confirmed 
miser) will admit that money is a means to 
an end, it is plainly unwise to devote excess- 
ive attention to its acquirement while the 
very purposes for which we acquire it remain 
unfulfilled, or, at best, but imperfectly accom- 
plished. To attain any end itis not sufficient 
to possess the requisite means; we must also 
wisely adjust those means to the object in 
view. In the carrying out of our national 


waistcoats with the virtuous air of 


“De. Zz 
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school system, the appropriation of funds, 
though a primary necessity, would of itself 
be useless, unless thought, judgment, and dis- 
cretion guided their disbursement. So in 
every one’s pecuniary affairs, the utmost in- 
dustry and energy may be exerted to obtain 
money, but unless its expenditure be wisely 
controlled, its purposes will be frustrated, 
and its value comparatively lost. It is from 
the failure to recoguize the importance of 
this truth, that the fallacious idea originates 
that money is a curse rather than a blessing. 
As well might water be called a curse, be- 
cause it can be put to the ignoble purpose of 
the suicide ; or food, because the vice of glut- 
tony degrades humanity. The misuse of any 


dlessing is no argument against its value. 


Its true worth to mankind can only be de- 
termined by its highest capability of produc- 
ing good; and from this standpoint we can 
never over estimate the real value of money. 
Henry Taylor says, “If we take account of 
all the virtues with which money is mixed 
up, honesty, justice, generosity, charity, fru- 
gality, fore-thought, self-sacrifice, and of their 
correlative vices, it is a knowledge which goes 
near to cover the length and breadth of hu- 
manity ; and a right measure and manner in 
getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lend- 
ing, borrowing, and bequeathing, would al- 
most argue a perfect man.” 

That this blessing, however, is often abused 
and made the instrument of injury instead of 
good, and that in the large majority of in- 
stances it fails in the end to meet our expec- 
tations, are facts too patent too need assertion. 
Passing by the many forms of profligacy and 
sensual vice to which money is made to min- 
ister, and the more refined, but scarcely less 
degrading folly of fashionable extravagance, 
which, in multiplying luxuries, sacrifices all 
the noblest ends of life—which of us is satis- 
fied with the results that have accrued from 
his expenditures? Which of us can say that 
even his own hopes in this direction have 
been realized, or that, as far as they have been 
accomplished, the happiness he expected has 
ensued? What is the secret of the disap- 
pointment that creeps in so insidiously to 
poison the cup of pleasure that we had hoped 
to earn by persevering industry, and untiring 
endeavors? Perhaps the chief cause of this 
wide-spread dissatisfaction, is, that most men 
fail clearly to recognize and keep in view the 
ends which they choose to accomplish through 
the medium of money. These are usually so 
numerous and varied, that they become con 
fused and indistinct in the mind. They need 
to be graded in our estimation, and its proper 
rank assigned to each. The happiness which 
we may legitimately expect from money, will 
flow, not from the large amount we expend, 
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nor the variety of objects we aim at, but 
from their wise selection, their judicious ap- 
portionment, and a steady and courageous 
discipline which shall enable us to refuse to 
employ our means in other methods than 
those which our best judgment approves. Its 
primary objects are the health and comfort 
of the body ; the education and improvement 
of the mind and the advantages of social in- 
tercourse. But few realize the smallness of 
the cost necessary to secure these. Emerson 
says, “The end sought in the hunger for 
wealth, is plainly to secure the ends of good 
sense and beauty from the intrusion of de- 
formity of any kind. But what a train of 
means is used, * * * * Wealth is good, as 
it appeases the animal cravings, cures the 
smoky chimney, silences the creaking door, 
brings friends together in a warm and quiet 
room. But in the exertion to remove the in- 
conveniences, the main attention has been 
diverted to this object—the old aims have 
been lost sight of, and, to remove friction, 
has come to be the end.” 

To appreciate the true end of money we 
must recognize the true end of life. If we 
live for noble 2ims and high purposes, then 
whatever means may fall to our lot to pos- 
sess, be they little or much, will be used to 
clear away the obstructions which hinder 
such a path. Into such a life wealth cannot 
flow too abundantiy. When devoted to 
noble purposes, riches receive a lustre that 
they can never attain in the hands of the 
man whose objects are low and selfish.— Led- 
ger. 


ee 


Mak1nG people happy is neither a small 
nor an unimportant business. As I regard 
good nature as one of the richest fruits of 
true Christianity, so I regard the making of 
people round about us happy as one of the 
best manifestations of that Christian dispo- 
sition which we are commanded to wear as a 
garment.— Beecher. 
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ITEMS. 


‘Tae Loyegst Tuyyet in Encuanp.—The London 
and Northwestern Railway, from Liverpool and 
Manchester to Huddersfield and the North, passes 
through a range of hills separating Marsden on the 
Yorkshire side and Diggle on the Lancashire side, 
the range bearing the name of Stand Edge, and it 
has now three tunnels running through it—one a 
canal tunnel, and the other two for the purposes of 
the railway. The first-named was commenced in 
1794 and completed in 1811; length, 5,451 yar’s, 
or three miles and 171 yards; cost, £128,803: 
and the loss of life during its progress was serious. 
The first of the two railway tunnels is shorter than 
the Stand Edge one by about 40 yards, Stand 
Eige being three miles and 60 yards long. It was 


commenced in 1845 and completed in 1848; the 
cost was £171,003 128, 343d., of the approaches 





£30,605, making a total of £201,608, and the 
largest number of men employed on the undertak- 
ing was 1,953 Nine fatal accidents occured in its 
construction. The new tunnel was commenced in 
the middle of 4th mo, 1868, and was completed in 
the middle of 10th mo., 1860, or six months earlier 
than the time specified. Its exact length is 5,435 
yards, one yard less than its twic tunnel; but the 
actual length constructed is 5,279} yards, the dif- 
ference arising from a short piece at each end hav- 
ing been made when the first tuunel was executed. 
The whole length is lined with red bricks, faced 
with blue Staffordshire bricks. The he ght of the 
tunnel inside the brick work is 20 feet and the 
width 15 feet. The total quantity of brickwork 
built is 52,156 cubic yards, the total number of 
bricks used being 16,831,149, the total weight of 
which amounts to 68,000 tons ; 6,271 tons of coal, 
472 tovs of coke, 2,421 tons of lime, 140 tons of 
cement were consumed; and of powder 1,744 
casks, equal to 174,400 pounds; fuzees, 35,853 
coils, each 25 feet, equal to 170 miles ; candles, 
8,745 dozen pounds, equal to 104,940 lbs., oil, 6,416 
gallons ; and vast quantities of timber were used. 
The rubbish was conveyed away by means of 
tramways, which ran through passages under the 
railway, and was tipped into boats on the canal 
before mentioned. It was conveyed through 
‘* break-ups ’’ or cross-headings. For the convey- 
ance of the material usedin the construction of 
the tunnels 25 boats and four steamboats were con- 
stantiy plying, and an immense expens; had to be 
incurred in erecting huts, providing business of- 
fives and patting down costly plant for economiz- 
ing labor. Only one life has been lost during the 
construction, but there have, of course, been 
plenty of accidents of a less serious nature. The 
work has been pronounced satisfactory iu ali re- 
spects, and the line is reported as being one of the 
smoothest portions of railway travelling in the 
kingdom. The line was opened about the middle 
of last month for regular traffic.— Daily paper. 


We clip from the N. Y. Journal of Commerce the 
following notice of a law now enforced in Ohio: 


“Sec. 3. Every husband, wife, child, parent, 
guardian, employer or other person who shall be 
injurei in person, property or means of support by 
any intoxicated person, or in consequence of such 
intoxication, habitual or otherwise, shall have a 
right of action agaiust both the person who sold 
the liquor and the landlord who owns the premises 
on which the sales were made.” 


A great number of suits have been brought un- 
der this law, which is said to be working well. The 
widow of a physician has obtained a verdict of $5,- 
00) against the rum seller who sold the liquor which 
killed her husband; a mother received $2,800 for 
the death of a son, and other mothers, wives and 
sisters have been awardeidamages. It is provided 
in the law that a jadgment obtained under it shall 
become a first lien upon the premises, and, in de- 
fault of payment, everything—builiings, barrels, 
decanters and tumblers—may be knocked down at 
sheriff's sale. 


A meteorite is reported to have been discovered 
embedded in the Miosene strata of Greenland. This 
makes it a fossil meteorite, if that term is admissa- 
ble, and as such itis highly interesting as being the 
first of its kind. It has been offered to the British 
Museum for the sum of £249, 
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JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RA!LROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD. BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1005 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH S8XES. 


Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, Eoglish and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 

1.7 tf. Springboro’, 0. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, iu Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, 3 mile south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turppike,’’ 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never fai ing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice Jand for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P.0., Penna., or 144 N. 
7th 8t., Phila. 





BOOEXHS 


IS8UBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of 
18in0. 141 pp., Cloth.., . Price 50c. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by ‘Questions. 
By Anw A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions and An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuvis. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢ 
“ 108 *- “ Second. 40c 
Pamiliar Conversations on the que. By 
Hagrist KE. Stocary. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49, 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jan» 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth ...........Price 20:. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospei 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75 . 
“A Treasury of Facts"—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jony~: « 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........ eseeeePric® 76., 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace 
By M.J. 18mo.50 pp  _ Clloth............ Price20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 PP..cccccocccecre ecscccccccese +--Price 20. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Trutb 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Jasz Jonnson 
TSm0. T1 PP. ccccccccccccse ceoccccesceccceess Price 25¢, 
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BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.08. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Karly Quakerism, by K. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa.,$3.00. 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven. 5 cents, 50 cts a dozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry by Joho Jackson, 50cts Young 
Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law's Address to the Cler 
40c. Karly Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Gru 
76c. The Crucified and Quickened C ristien. 25e. Tour te West 
Indies K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40e. Ta-o-pi, 
or The Indian’s Wrovge and Rights. $1. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Michener. 30c. Nunpy’s Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain. 20¢7 “Buy you own Cherries,” 10c 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Goverr ess, 287 pp , $2.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. ene vol, 60 cts. 

A Puza ror tae Dums Creation, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend«, by Thos. H. aan, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by m 

Marriace Ceatiricates, Fine P-rchment, in boxes. < 09, 

Photograph Likevess ‘= simile autograph attached) of John 
-— at 25c, 50c and $1.00 

71 J uN OOM! Y, 144 N, Seventh a 


- PHOTOGRAPH LIKENESS 
(Fac-Simile aap as Attached,) 


JOHN COMLY, 


Large size, $1.00. Cabinet size, 50c. 
Album size mailed on receipt of 25¢. 
Joun Comuy, 144 N. 7th St. 


PUBLIC SALE 


OF 


Country Seat near Burlington, N. J, 


The subscriber will sell at public sale on the 
premises, ov Fourth day the 12th inst., at 3.30 P.M., 
the beautifully located residence of Harrison Alder- 
son, at the junction of the Jacksonville Turnpike 
and Oxmead Road, 12 miles from the city of Bur- 
lington. 

It consists of a three story double house of 16 
rooms and out-bu.ldings, and between six and seven 
acres of choice land, in the highest : tate of cultiva- 
tion, well stocked with carefully selected small 
fruits, grape vines, &c., cherry, peach and pear 
trees, and a young orchard of the fivest fruit in full 
bearing. The lawn is planted with a collection of 
beautiful shade and ornamental trees, and the whole 
place is surrounded with a new and excellent fence. 
The house commands extensive views of the adja- 
cent country, the Delaware River, and Pennsyl- 
vapia. The place is in the immediate vicinity of 
the sjlendid farm and country seat of George D. 
Parri:h, and adjoins those of Alram M. James and 
Dr. Joseph W. Taylor: the neighborhood is highly 
improved and perfectly healthy. Porsessicn given 
atonce. Precedirg the sale of real estate, a large 
lot of household goods and furniture in great va- 
riety will be disposed of. 

THOMAS BURKITT, Auctioneer. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1871, 


Large and Pocket Size. Price 10 cts. 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh St. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES > 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Areb St 








x PpROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHI4. 


111 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of insuring and the 
premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. 

The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 
to every $1 00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 
under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the Unites States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United Srates. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safety, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 
by any company. 

















| SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
| . ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


The indussmonts offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit for. 


Ag SLL BG . CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
Ase a 
| MATTRESS, FEATHER, | 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


AND 
BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH S8T., 


Below arch, Philadely™™ 


VT, Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 






order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. evry ALBERTSUN & BRO, | 
Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 26 S. Second St., Philadelphia, | 


cluding the celebrated 
WOVEN WIRE Feather Beds, | Are taking especial pains this Spring to meet the 


| Bolsters and Pillows, needs of t ‘ | 
MATTRES S, needs of their plain trade. They have now open, ry o 


| Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of | Beautiful Dark Brown Mohairs, 


the age, for which we are | Comfortables, 
Sole Agents for Blankets, Pongees, just landed, 


te Neapolitan Silks, Brown & Steel 
| Quilts. e—om | ’ . 
_PHILADELPHIA, (Quilts. = 4, 8—3m |Fine Black Alpacas and Mohairs. 


R. L. & C. L. NICHOLSON, | The above goods being all of our own ordering, 
ovrem | We can farnish them by the yard or piece. 


Oedar and C j | We have ark Brown and Steel Dress an 
sso Oran, Sar Peat Bi Stn | 


Delivered at the Depots to Cars. BLACK SILKS 
Seventh and Carpenter Sts. _we have ever offered. 29 tf 





